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~« Ttremble for my country, when I reflect that God is just. 
and that his justice cannot sleep forever.” —JEFFERSON. 
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REVIEW OF THE HISTORY OF HAYTI. 
;(Continued.) 

“essalines takes the title of emperor.— His corenation.—New con- 

stiiution framed.— Outline of it.—Remarks.——State of the cul- 
tivators.— Productions. — Population and military force.— 
Pian of defence. —Religion.— Education.— Character and an- 
ecdotes of Dessalines.— His tyranny and death. 
The return of Dessalines, from his expedition to the Span- 
b part of the island, was soon followed by his exchange of 
te title of governor for that of emperor; and on the 8th of 
Jetober, he was crowned with great pomp, according to a 
schedule of ceremonies previously fixed by those who were 
denominated the constituted authorities of the country.*— 
The imperial dignity, and its investment in the person of 
Dessalines, were further recognized and confirmed by a 
hew constitution for the island, which was promulgated on 
the 8th of May, in the following year. : 

This constitution purported to have been framed by twen- 
ty-three men, whose names were prefixed, and who profess- 
ed to have been Jegally appointed the representatives of the 
people. ‘‘ In the presence of the Supreme being, before 
whom all mankind are equal, aud who has distributed so 
many species of creatures on the surface of the earth, for 
the purpose of manifesting his glory and his power by the 
diversity of bis work;’? and in the presence of all nations 
by whom they had been so unjustly and so long considered 
4s outcast children; they declared the constitution to be the 
free expression of their hearts, and the general will of their 
constituents, 

The preliminary declaration decreed the erection of the 
empire of Hayti into a free, sovereign, and independent 
state; the abolition of slavery forever; the equality of ranks; 
the equal operation of laws; the inviolability of property; 
the loss of citizenship by emigration, and the suspension of 
it by bankruptcy; the exclusion of all white men, of what. 
ever nation, from acquiring property of any kind, except- 
10g only such whites as had been naturalized, and their chil- 
dren, together with the Germans and Polanders, who had 
beep naturalized; and the adoption of the generic name of 
Bracks for all the subjects of Hayti, of whatever color. It 
was further declared, that no one was worthy of beinga 
Haytian, who was nota good father, a good son, a good hus- 
band, and especially a good soldier; parents were not al- 
lowed to disinberit their children; and every citizen was 
required to profess some mechanic art. 

The empire of Hayti, one and indivisible, was divided in- 
to six military divisions, with a general over each, who was 
to be independent of the others, and to correspond directly 
With the head of the government, The government was 
vested in a first magistrate, to be called Emperor and Com- 
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as in the particulars ef this Ceremonial, see Appen- 
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| mander-in-chief of the Army: and Jean Jacques Dessa- 


Lines, * the avenger and deliverer of his fellow-citizens,” 
was appointed to this office. ‘ The title of Majesty” was 
conferred upon him, as well as upon “ his august spouse, 
the Empress.’’ Their persons were declared inviolable, 
and the crown elective; but the emperor was empowered 
to nominate his successor, for whom a suitable provision 
was tobe made. An annual income was to. be assigned to 
the empress for life; and ‘‘to the children acknowledged 
by his majesty:” anJ his sons were to pass successively from 
rank to rank in the army. Any emperor attaching to him- 
self any privileged body under the name of guards of honor, 
or any other name, was to be deemed, ipso facto, at war 
with the community, and to be removed from the throne, 
which was to be filled by one chosen by the counsellors of 
state from among themselves, The emperor was to make, 
seal, and promulgate the laws; to appoint ‘and, remove at 
his pleasure, all public functionaries; to direct the receipt 
and expenditure of the state, together with the coinage; to 
make peace or war; to form treaties; to distribute, at pleas- 
ure, the armed force; and to have the sole power of absol- 
viog criminals, or commuting their panishment. 

The generals of division and brigade were to compose the 
council of state. There was to be a minister of finance, 
having charge of the interior department; a minister of 
war, having the marine department; and a secretary of 
state. 

All persons might decide their differences amicably, by 
arbitration.. Each cemmune was to havea justice of peace, 
with a jurisdiction extending to suite of not more than one 
hundred dollars, and with a right to appeal of 2 district 
tribunal. Military crimes were subjected to special 
councils. 

No predominant religion was admitted. Freedom of wor- 
ship was tolerated. The state was not to provide for the 
maintenance of any religious institution. 

State crimes were to be judged by a council appointed by 
the emperor. All houses of citizens were declared invio- 
lable. All property belonging to arty white Frenchman was 
claimed: as the property of the state. Marriage was de- 
clared to be an act purely civil, and divorce was allowed in 
certain cases. 

This constitution was plaeed under the safe-guard of 
magistrates, fathers and mothers, cjtizens and: soldiers; and 
recommended to their descendants, “ and to the friends of 
liberty, to philanthropists of all countries, as a signal pledge 
of the goodness of God, who in the course of his immortal 
decrees, had given them ap opportunity of breakitig their 
fetters, and of constituting themselves a people free, civili- 
zed, and independent.” It was accepted by the emperor, 
and ordered to be immediately put in force. 

Whatever wisdom or folly may be thought to characterize 
this constitution, it certainly was no contemptible effort of 
legislation for the persons by whom it was framed, and was 
not il) adapted to the exigencies of the people for whom it 
was designed. If the moral and amiable qualities of the 
sovereign had beer equal to his military talent and courage, 





the administration of this constitution yale probably have 


been attended with much individual happiness and national 
prosperity. Norcan it be denied that a considerable de- 
gree of general happiness was actually enjoyed. 

The condition and treatment of the cultivators were the 
same as under the system of Toussaint. They worked for 
wages, which were fixed at one-fourth of the produce,— 
Provisions of all kinds were abundant. There were no 
whips, not even for punishment. Idleness was treated as a 
crime, but was only punished by confinement. They work- 
ed in general very regularly and contentedly, about two- 
thirds as much as in the days of slavery. It was expected 
that they should work on the estates to which they had been 
formerly attached; but if they had any plausible reason for 
changing, the commissary, or commanding officer of the 
district, gaye them leave. Most of the estates were in the 
hands of the government, as confiscated, but were Jet at an 
annual rent. The rent was generally fixed according to 
the number of cultivators, without respect to the quantity 
of land. Mulattoes and mustees, who could trace any rela- 
tionship, though illegitimate, to the old white proprietors, 
were admitted as heirs to their estates. The mustees, or 
children of whites and mulattoes, were very numerous. 


The sugar plantations having been mostly destroyed, and 
the necessary works and buildings for its manufacture not 
having been rebuilt, very little sugar was made. The chief 
produce was coffee: the crop of 1805 exceeded thirty mil. 
lions of pounds, which would load abeut fifty ordinary ships. 
There was also in the island a considerable quantity of ma- 
hogany and other valuable timber. 


In a census, taken in 1805, of the inhabitants of the part 
of the island under the government of Dessalines, there- 
turns were about 380,000; to which, perhaps, not less than 
20,000 should be added for those who, from dispersion or 
other causes, were not included in the returns: so that the 
whole population at that time might be considered at about 
400,000: of these the adult males constituted too small a 
proportion. The slaughter had fallen chiefly upon them: 
The majority of cultivators were women. Marriage, so- 
lemnized according to the rites of the Roman church, was 
almost upiversal, and its duties were in general well ob- 
served. The emperor, however, was licentious, 


The regular army consisted of 15,000 men, of whom 1500 
were Cavalry. They were well disciplined and armed, but 
badly clothed. The uniform was blue, turned up with red. 
In addition to this force, almost all the adult males fit for 
service were trained as a militia; there being, for that pur. 
pose, four regular times of exereise in a year, during which 
they were embodied for several days. 

Sinee the expulsion of the French, Dessalines had bees 
very anxious to prevent any diminution of their nambers by 
further emigration. The Precesi penalties were denounced 
against those who shoyld take any citizen of Hayti from 
the island; and he acquiesced ia the conduct of the British 
cruizers, which would not suffer-vessels belonging to he 
island to go beyond certain limits from the shore, because 
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he found tt greatly conducive to what he deemed a most 
important object. 

The negroes were not without apprehensions that the 
French would seize the first interval of peace with Britain, 
or other favorable opportunity, to make another effort for 
their subjugation. The plan for defending their liberty 
and lives in the event of another invasion, had been delibe- 
rately settled by Dessalines and the other chiefs, and the 
reqilisite preparations were made for carrying it into exe- 
cution. — 

On the first appearance of an invading force, the towns 
which were al! on the coast, were to be destroyed, and the 
negro army to retreat to forts built in very strong positions 
in the interior of the country. The positions they had cho- 
sen were well selected, and strongly fortified. The artiile- 
ry of the Cape, which consisted, chiefly of brass cannon, 
and was in great abundance, had been removed to these hill 
forts, where great: magazines of ammunition were also col- 
lected. The sides of the hills, and ravines eonnecting them, 
were al] cleared, and planted with bananas, plaintains, 
yams, and other native provisions, which flourished so much, 
and were so quickly re-produced, that they calculated on 
the garrison’s being subsisted withou. foraging beyond the 
reach of their guns. Many of the hills were of a conical 
form, with an agreeable ascent, on the summit of which the 
forts were constructed, so as to sweep the sides to the ut- 
most range of cannon shot, and, as they believed, to make it 
impossible for an enemy to cut off their communication 
with thése native magazines. These positions were also 
well supplied with water, the want of which had obliged 
Dessalines, in Toussaint’s war, to abandon the strong posi- 
tion of Crete-a-Pierrott. 

There was a sufficient number of priests, not only from 
the French clergy who remained and were spared in the 
massacre, but from a considerable supply of Spanish eccle- 
siastics who had been brought, or induced to migrate, from 
the other division of the island, to render the celebration of 
public worship very general. @n all public days, as wel) 
as Sundays, prayers or mass, began and ended the solemni- 
ligs of the day. Whether from policy or any better motive, 
Dessalines protected the clergy, and paid a decorous atten- 
tion fo the exterior forms of the church. All children were 
Lrought to the font; and such religion as popery amounts 
to, was an Object of public and general interest. 

Considerable attention was paid to the subject of educa- 
tion. Schools were established in almostevery district. — 
Seeing the ascendency of those who had been educated 
the negroes were exceedingly anxious for the instruction 

of their children; and the young Haytians were very gener- 
ally taugbt toread and write. 

Dessalines, at the time of the insurrection in 1791, was 
slave to a negro, whose name was Dessalines, and Jean 
Jacques took that surname from him. This man was living 
‘in Capo Francois, to witoess his former slave become his 
sovereign. He was a'shingler, or what in this country would 
be called a tiler; and the future emperor had worked with 
bimatthat trade. He used to say, that the emperor had 
always been “a stubborn dog, but a good workman.”— 
Dessalines retained a great affection for bis master, and 
‘appointed him to the office of his chief butler. When ask- 
ed whether he could fiod no more honorable station for 

him ? he answered, none that the old man would have liked 
half so well. He was highly gratified with the appointment, 
“and made amends fur the abstemiousness of the emperor 
who, though he kept. good cellar, drank nothing but 
water, , 
Dessalines could not read, but had learned to sign his 
name. He employed a reader, and used to sit in a most at- 
tentive attitude to hear the popers that were read to bim. 
Among those, some of Mr. Wilberforce’s speeches on the 
slave trade, were translated and printed by his order in the 
Gezette of Cape Francois. 

. This :overe gnof Hayti was sbort in stature, but strongly 
made; of great activity and undaunted courage. His mili- 
tary telenis were though? supesior to those of Toussaint;— 
but in general capacity he was very inferior to that ill-fated 
chief, and could not be considered as rising above medioc- 
“sity, He commanded great respect, but it was chiefly by 
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affable, and could even be generous. He was distinguished by 


some strange caprices, evidently the effect of personal vanity. 
He was fond of embroidefy and other ornaments, and dress- 
ed often with much magnificence, at leastaccording to his 
own taste: yet sometimes he would exhibit himself publicly 
in the meanest clothes he could find. But what was stil! 
more singular and ridiculous, he had @ great ambition to be 
anaccomplished danger; and actually carried about with 
him a dancing master in his suit, togive him lessons at jei- 
sure hours. Nor wasit possible to pay him a more accep” 
table compliment, than to tell him that he danced well, 


He had daughters by aformer wife, butno son. His pre- 
sent wife had been the favorite mistress of a rich planter, 
at whose expense she had been well educated. She was 
one of the most handsome and accomplished negresses in 
the West Indies; her disposition was highly amiable, and 
she used her utmost endeavors to soften the natural feroci- 
ty of her husband, though unhappily with little success. 
His cruelties were not confined to the whites. Suspi- 
cions and jealousies constituted a sufficient inducement to 
him to deprive of life many of his own subjects and officers, 
without even the formality of a trial: and every attempt 
thus to terminate danger and suspicion, tending, in the 
natural order of things only to increase them, his conduct 
was at length distinguished by all the caprices and atrocities 
of tyranny. These crimes inevitably suggested projects 
for their counteractlon. He was conspired against by his 
army, and arrested most unexpectedly at the head quarters, 
on the 17th of October, #806, when, in struggling to escape, 
he received a blow which terminated his tyranny and his 
life. 

(To be continued.) 





FOR THE GENIUS OF UNIVERSAL EMANCIPATION. 


To the Editor:—Having a leisure hour for re- 
flection, and being desirous to ascertain a rule 
which would apply in all cases, where it is neces- 
sary that conscience should be consulted, I was led 
to consider how far Slavery and the Religion incul- 
cated by the Scriptures of truth would agree. I 
was the more induced to make this comparison, be- 
cause almost if not quite all christendom, at least 
profess, to make this the foundation on which they 
raise their superstructure, designed to stand the 
scrutiny of that Mercifud yet Just God who will not 
iook with any degree of approbation on iniquity, 
committed by any man however elevated his sta- 
tion in life. 


I conceive it must be self-evident to any impar- 
tial investigator of the doctrines contained in Holy 
Writ, that Slavery is wholly inadmissible for any 
Christian to either sanction or practice on his fel- 
low creatures. See Exodus, xxii. 21st to 2 ith verse, 
“ Thou shalt neither vex a stranger, nor oppress 
him: ye shall not afflict any widow, or fatherless 
child. If thouafflict them in any wise, and they 
cry at all uato me, [ will surely hear their cry.— 
And my wrath,sball wax hot, and I wiil kill you 
with the sword; and your wives shall be wjgows, 
and your children fatberless.” , 


Now some feel convictions of the injustice of 
holding their fellow man in bondage, when they 
suffer themselves to take a cool, impartial, and un- 
prejudiced view of this subject, so deeply interest- 
ng to. their, never dying soy]; but sordid interest 
induces them: to jeopardize the eternal happiness of 
that invaluable part, and they will use the fig-leaf 
covering, that their fathers were considered worthy 
men, and held slaves. In reply tosuch, permit me 
to state, that if your fathers ignorantly held in bons 
dage their fellow creatures of the same blood, 
(made by the same Almighty hand, for the same 
great purpose, to glorify him, their Maker, while 
here on earth, and enjoy his presence for ever 
hereafter,) you cannot plead the same ignorance, 
and consequently cannot be acquitted as innocent, 





Za terror, be inspired, , Yet, sometimes he was open and 


eet where more is given, more will be required; 
and as a word to the wise may he sufficient, I do 


though, different from the negroes in genera}, he was very) 
awkward at that exercise. 


just ask, what other object can I have, bat your 
welfare in calling your attention to this subject, as 
[ neither ask or wish any other compensation than 
this, that it may induce any one who reads this and 
holds a fellow being in bondage, to humbly ask of 
his Maker whether it is right in His sight, and ask 
himself whether he would wish to be held asa slaye 
as we are commanded by’ the highest authority, to 
do as we would wish to be done by.. - Justitia, 
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Onthe Blacks of North America. Read before 
the Society of * the Friends of the Blacks,” on 
the 9th of February, 1789. 


By J. P. Brissot de Warville. 
(Continued. ) 


sylvania. From the year 1780, at their petition, 
seconded by a gril number of partizans: of 
other sects, the General Assembly abolished slave- 
ry for ever, compelled the owners of slaves to re- 
cord them, declared their children free at the age 
of twenty-eight, brought them up to that age in 
the capacity of servants, hired by their own con- 
sent, fora certain number of years, ensured to them 
the benefit of trial by jury, §c. This act could 
not foresee its abuse, nor prevent the artifices of 
cupidity. It was eluded in several points. The 
commerce in slaves was carried on abroad by the 
greedy speculators. Some barbarous masters sold 
their slaves into foreign countries; others under va- 
rious pretexts sent the children of their blacks ine 
to the neighboring states, but in truth to sell them, 
and prevent them from reaping the benefit of the 
law, when they would be of age. Others as be- 
fore stated, kidnapped free blacks, and sold them in 
the islands. The Society of Pennsylvania, continu- 
ally on the alert to enforce these laws, and touched 
by their abuse, again addressed the Legislature; on 
the 29th of last March which passed a new act; to 
prevent it effectually. 
There cannot be too much praise, bestowed up- 
on the unwearying zeal of the Society of Pennsy!- 
vania, which urged these laws; to the spirit of li- 
berty and justice whieh directed the Assembly of 
Pennsylvania, to the principles of humanity which 
were displayed in the debates on this occasion. Yet 
let us be permitted to mingle our regrets; with these 
just eulogiums. Why did not this respectable 
Assembly go further? Why for example, did it 
not extend, or at least give hopes of the liberation 
of those blacks who were s!aves at the time of the 
firstact? It is property, said they, and all property 
is sacred. But this property is founded evidently 
upon theft. . [It is property, Contrary to all laws 
sacred andhuman. Yet, let this property be entt- 
tled to some respect, but why not limit it to a cer- 
tain number of years? Why not grant to the 
slave the right of redeeming himself? What! 
look forward to enjoying his freedom at a certain 
time, when his master will not be able to refuse 
it him because he kas served him twenty-eight 
years, while his unfortunate father is for ever dept!» 
ved of his liberty!’ The son who like bim, bas ne 
ver felt the anguish, the.despair of being torn from 
bis country, his family and all that is dear to may 
the son who has experienced none of those terrible 
torments so common before the revolution, he 
favored by the law; and this partial law condems 
the father to unhappiness all his life. No—this im- 
justice, in a country where reason and homanily 
are known, cannot much longer soil their code ® 
laws, and we may hope for the day to come, whbea 
enslaved fathers will also be rescued from thei? 
hands, 

Again, Why was it declared by the act of the 
first of March 1780, that a slave could not bea? 





witness against a free man? Why this partiality? 
You either believe him Jess to be relied on than.® 


- o a 
not desire to be lengthy in my address, but may 





The Quakers have been more fortunate in Penn.’ 








shall the child of a negro slave in Pennsylvaniay | 
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eve him of an organization 
and species different from you. This last senti- 
ment would be absurd. The other, if it be true, 
bears witness against you. Because, why should 
he be less worthy of credit, more corrupted, or 
more vicious. ‘Ut is without doubt because he isa 
slave. Then his crimes and ‘vices fall upon the 
head of the master, and the master punishes «and 
disgraces the slave for his own crime! » What hor- 
rible injustice! ; | 

In fine, why is this law so complaisant as to or- 
der, that the master should be remunerated from 
the public treasury, for the loss of the slave execu- 
ted. according to law, if) as it can easily be shown 
almost, all the crimes committed by the slave, are 
oceasioned by slavery more or less severe. Does 
it not appear absurd to recompense the master for 
his tyranny? And when we recollect that the mas- 
ters always have until now, looked upon their 
slaves as a kindof black cattle, and that by the 
old laws the master was responsible for the damage 
caused by his cattle, does it not appear inconsistent 
then, to pay to the master the price of tbat. which 
has caused so much damage to, society, that it is 
thought necessary to exterminate it. Then ought 
they not to hold the author responsible for the da- 
mage, instead of paying him? 

Let us not doubt that these, blemishes will disap- 
pear from the black code of Pennsylvania, too 
much reason prevails in her assemblies, too much 
ardour enimates her society, not to promise it. 

The little State of Delaware has followed the 
example of Peunsylvania. It is mostly peopled 


by Quakers, and they increase the number of manu-|> 


missions. It was in this state, renowned for the 
wisdom of its laws, and its honesty, that that angel of 
peace Warner Mifflin resided, of whom M. de Cre- 
vecoeur speaks so highly in the American Farmer. 
Ihaveseen him. Like Benezet he employed him- 
self in propagating every where the opinions of his 
society, upon the necessity of liberating slaves, of 
providing for their maintenance, and their instruc- 
tion. 

In this state ends the system of Protection to 
the Blacks. There are, however, some free Blacks 
in Maryland as there are some Quakers there; and 
it is very apparent in comparing the plantations of 
tobacco or Indian corn belonging to these last, 
with the others, how far superior the labor of the 
freeman is to that of the slave. 

In travelling over Maryland and Virginia, you 
would think yourself in another world; and stil] 
more when you converse with their inhabitants, 


There they do not talk of projects for liberating} ‘ 


slaves. They do not extol the Societies of London 
and America. They do not read the works of 
Clarkson; No!—These indolent masters see with 
Ubeasiness, the efforts which are made to render 
mapumission universal. The Virginians persuade 
themselves that it is impossible to cultivate tobac- 
co without slaves. They are afraid that if the 
blacks should become free, it would occasion theia 
much trouble. They know not what rank to assi 
them in society as free men. Whether they should 
establish them in a separate county, or send them 
back again. These are the objections every where 
made to the project of liberating them. 


The strongest objection however, is in the cha- 
racters, habits and:tastes of the Virginians. They 
love to enjoy the labor of their slaves—to make a 

splay of luxury, without being subjected to labor. 

he order of things would change if there were 
noslaves. The planter would be obliged to work 
imself. It is not that the work of the slave yields 
more than that of others, but in the ‘facilities fer 
augmenting their number, in condemning them to 
miserable food, in depriving them of clot ing, and 
imwasting the best land by light cultivation, they 
make up for the want of good work. 


Tt was not enough in the northern and middle 
“ates to prohibit the importation of Blacks, and 
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to liberate them. Ite was thought necessary. to 
make them worthy» of this liberation; to bring 
them upto the rank of men by instruction. Pene- 
trated by this trath Benezet founded the first school 


in Philadelphia for the Blacks, taught them him-' 


self, and assigned funds for its support, at his 
death.. This schoo} still exists; 1 have visited it, 
and the greatest: order reigns in it. A master 
teaches the children, reading, writing, arithmetic, 
and instructs-them in religion, gratis. | A)mistress 


teaches the girls in a. separate, roora.—-Both have. 


assured me that,they could not discover any. differ- 
ence, between the capacities of the whites and. the 
Blacks, that they had taught. 


A similar scbool has been founded:in New York 
by the society there. : There are none in Connec- 
ticut nor Massachusetts, because ‘black children 
have the same privileges as the white at the nume- 
rous schools, which the enlightened zeal of these 
states, has multiplied every where. 


I have told you gentlemen, what has been done 
in the United States, towards abolishing the trading 
in negroes—liberating, and instructing them. I 
must now say what have been the consequences of 
these endeavors. In the northern and middle 
states, the free Blacks are employed either as 
servants, in keeping little shops, or cultivating the 
land. You see some on board the ships destined 
for the coasting trade, but they seldom dare to ven- 
ture upon vessels bound for ‘long voyages, because 
they ure afraid of being transported and sold to 
the Islands. As to their physical powers they are 
generally vigorous, of a strong constitution, capa- 
ble of the most severe labor, and generally active. 
As servantsthey are sober and faithful. This 
description applies to their women. I have never 
seen any distinction made between ‘them and the 
white servants, as respects their qualifications: al- 
though the last always treat them with contempt, 
as beings of an inferior spetjes. Those who keep 
shops, live tolerably well, never mcreasing their 
busihess beyond a certain point—The reason of 
this is plain, although the Blacks are every where 
treated with huthanity, the whites who have mo- 
ney, are not disposed to make such advances in 
their favor, as would enable them to undertake an 
extensive business. Besides there must be for com- 
merce some preliminary knowledge; an appren- 
ticeship must be served in some counting house and 
reason has not yet openediits door'to the Blacks, 
they are not yet permitted to take their seats in 
them by the side of the whites. If then the Blacks 
re limited to a small retail] business, let us not ac- 
cuse theirinability but the prejudices of the whites, 
by which they are fettered. The same causes pre- 
vent the Blacks who live in the country from hav- 
ing extensive plantations; those which they have 
are small but generally tolerably well cultivated. 
A log house in good repair and an unusual oum- 
ber of children, designate the spot to European tra- 
vellers, where the eye of the Philosopher may ex- 
ult, at a view of the habitations in which tyranny 
has néver caused tears to flow. In this part of 
America the Blacks certainly are happy; but let 
us own that their happiness and their talents, are 
not yet at the height that may be attained; there 
yet exists too great a distinction between them and 
the whites, and public opinion palsies every effort 
which they would make to rise. This difference 
is apparentevery where. For instance they are 
admitted to public schools, but they cannot cross 
the threshold of a college.’ Although free and inde- 
pendent tey look upon themselves as below the 
whites wit have rights which they have not. We 
may conclude from this, that the extent of capa- 
city in the Blacks is misjudged, taking as a stan- 
dard the free Blacks in the northern states. 

But when they are compared to the slaves of tbe 
south, what a prodigious difference between them: 
In the south the Blacks are‘in a state of debase- 








eee. 
half fed, living in miserable: huts; sleeping upon 

straw, without education or instruction in any reli- 

gion, they are lazy, ignorant, without ideas and 
without energy; they take,no, pains to provide 
themselves with clothes or good provisions, and 

would rather wear their rags than ‘mend them.—- 

They pass Sunday, which is a day of rest, entirely 

in inaction. Indolence ‘is their sovereign happi- 

ness, and they work seldom, and négligently. 


We must do justice and confess that the Ameri- 
cans of the South, treat their slaves mildly, and 
thisis one of the effects produced by. the general 
dissemination, of ideas upon liberty. The labor of 
the slave is less every where, than that of a free 
man,. but here it is very limited, and he will be 
good for nothing, .notwithstanding his food, cloth- 
ing, manners and ideas; thus the master, loses with- 
out the slave’s being the gainer; while, if they fol- 
lowed the example of the North Americans, both 
would gain by the change. i} 


When we describe the Blacks of the Southern 
States, it.is necessary to distinguish those who are 
employed in the cultivation of the plantations, from 
those who are domestic servants. The description’ 
that I shall give only relates to the first; the others, 
and they are comparatively very few, are general- 
ly better clothed, more active, and less ignorant. 


It has been generally thought, until lately, that: 
the negroes had less moral capacity then the 
whites; and some estimable authors have inculca 
ted this belief.* This prejudice begins to disap- 
pear. ‘The northern states could furnish examples 
to the contrary—I will give but two -striking in- 
stances: the first will prove that with instruction, 
the Blacks could be made capable of pursding any 
profession; the second that the head of a-negro is 
organized for the most astonishing calculation, and 
consequently for all the sciences. 


When I was in Philadelphia, in November, 1788, 
a black man arrived there, named James Derham, 
a Physician, who practiced in New-Orleans, on the 
Mississippi, and this is his history, as it was attested 
to me by several Physicians. This black man was 
raised in a family in Philadelphia, where be was in- 
structed in reading, writing, and im’ the priheiples 
of Christianity. Tn his youth he was sold to the 
late Dr. John Kearssey, Jr. of that city, who em- 


ployed him to mix medicines and administer to his 
patients. 


At the death of Dr. Kearssey he passed into dif- 

ferent hands, and became at length a slave of Dr. 

George West, surgeon of the sixteenth English re-' 
giment, under whom, during the last war in Ameri- 

ca, he fulfilled the minor duties ef a Physician. 


At the end of the war, Doctor West sold him to 
Doctor Robert Dove, of New-Orleans, who.em- 
ployed him as an assistant Physician. He obtained. 
the confidence and friendship of his master, so that 
he consented to liberate him two or three years af- 
ter, on very moderate conditions. Derham,was 
so well perfected in medicine, that at the time ef 
his liberation, he was fit to practice with suecess at 
New Orleans. He is twenty-six years of age, is’ 
married, but has no children. His practice yields 
him three thousand dollars, or. sixteen hundred 
pounds a year. 


(To be Continued.) 


SLEEP. : 
Sleep has often been, mentioned asthe inmge of 
death, “ so like it,” says Thomas Brown, “that I 
dare not trust it without my prayers.” , Their_re> 
semblance is indeed striking and apparent; they 
both, when they seize the body, Jeave the.soul at 
liberty, and wise is he that remembers of both, 
that they can be made safe and happy only by 


virtue. 





* | have already several times repeated this opinion, 








ment difficult to describe; many of them.naked and 


above all in uly criti¢al exuminations of the voyages of 
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From the Saturday Evening Chronicle. 
GREGOIRS’S INQUIRY. | 


INTO ‘PHE INTELLECTUAL AND MORAL FACULTIES 
“| OF NEGROES. 


Injustice ef Slavery. The word Negro consider- 


ed. Ought all blacks to be included under this. 
term? Difference of opinion concerning their 


origin. Unity of the primitive type of the hu- 

man race. 

Messrs. Editors.—As the subject of the Coloni- 
zation Society of Cincinnati has elicited much in- 
quiry among great proportion of your readers, I 
have sent the following extracts, with the hope that 
you will give them a place in your literary and sci- 
entific paper. They are made’ from a work enti- 
tled “An inquiry concerning the intellectual and 
moral faculties aad literature of Negroes; followed 
with an actount of the life and works of fifteen 
negroes and mulattoes, distinguished in science, lite- 
rature, and the arts: by H. Gregoire, formerly 
Bishop of Blois, Member of the Conservative Se- 
nate, of the National Institute, and of the Royal So- 
ciety of Gortinguen, &c. &e. translated by D. B. 
Warden, Secretary to the American Legation at 
Paris: Printed at Brooklyn, New York, 1810.” 

After dedicating his work “to all the men who 
have had the courage to plead the cause of the blacks 
and mulattoes, whether by the publication of their 
works or by discussions in national assemblies!” of 
whom he names of Frenchmen, Adanson, Benezet, 
D’Estaing, Lafayette, and six and thirty others; of 
Englishmen, Beattie, Baxter, Mrs. Barbauld, Clark- 
son, Cowper, Fothergill, the two Foxes, Pitt, Wes- 
ley, Whitfield, and seventy six others; of Ameri- 
cans, Franklin, Madison, Rush, and many others 
too well known to be named; of negroes and mu- 
lattoes, a long list, among whom was Hannibal, 
who was a lieutenant general and director of artil- 
lery under Czar Peter the first; besides Germans, 
Danes, Swedes, Hollanders, Italians, &c,.;—and, 
after stating that Avendano, of the Spaniards, had 
taken the trouble to provethat the negro belongs 


to the great family of the human race, and that,| 


consequently, be ought so to fulfil all the duties and 
exercise all the rights of. this family,—he concludes 
this part of his work with the following warm and 
impressive sentiments. 2 

‘* Of philanthropic writers, a great number are 


nowno more. OntheirtombsI present my hom- 





age; and I offer the same tribute to individuals still 
living, who, not having abandoned their principles, | 
pursue with constancy, their noble enterprize, each 
in the sphere in which Providence has placed him. 
“ Philanthropists! no individual can, with impu- 
nity, be just asd benevolent. . At the birth of time, 
war commenced between virtue and vice, atid will 
not cease but with them. Devoured with the de- 
sive to do injury, the wicked are always armed 
against bim who dares to reveal their crimes, and 
prevent them from tormenting the human race. 
Against their guilty attempts let’ as oppose a wall of 
brass, but let us avenge ourselves by benefits: ‘Let 
vé'be active. Life, which is so long for the com- 
mission of evil actions, is short for the performance 
of virtue. Tlie earth steals from under oursteps, and 
we'go to quit (bis'(ertestrial scene. The corruption 
of our times carries towards posterity all. the ele- 
ments of slavery and ¢rimes. Nevertheless, when 
we repose in the tomb, some honest men, escaping 
the contagion, will become the representatives of 
Providefice. Let us leave to them the honorable 
task of defending liberty and misfortune. Frou the 
botom of eternity we applaud their efforts; and they 
stall doubtless be blessed by the common Father of 
us all, who in mes, whatever be their color, acknow- 
ledges his work, apd loves them as his children. 
*'I well redétlect” says his translator, * to have 
heard the celebrated prolessor Millar, of the Uni- 
versity of Gta » Observe in his course of civil 





individual, whatever be his country or complexion, 
is entitled to freedom. The happiness of the poor 
manis of asmuch importance as that of the rich. 
No man has a right to reduce another to the condi- 
tion of the brute. No individual can seli bis liberty. 
The bargain is unequal, and ought to be broken. 
Negro slavery is contrary to the sentiments of hu- 
manity and the principles of justice. 


“As this production.” continues his translator, “is 
the result of long and deep investigation of the 
subject, and composed by a man of great erudition 
and rare virtues, well known in the relizious, politi- 
cal, and learned societies. of different countries, it 
must powerfully contribute to hasten, in a!l coun- 
tries, the abolition of this unjustand mbhuman traffic. 

** May the day,” says his translator in the con- 
clusion of his preface, * soon arrive, when the de- 
fenders of justice in every country, shall have a 
right like. the eloquent Curranto exclaim, “ I 
speak in the spirit of our laws, which makes liber- 
ty commensurate with, and inseparable from. our 
soil; which proclaims even to the stranger and the 
sojourner, the moment he sets his foot upon our na- 
tive earth, thatthe ground on which he treads is 
holy, and consecrated by the genius of unIVERSAL 
EMANCIPATION. No matter in what language his 
doom may have been pronounced; no matter what 
complexion incompatible with freedom, an Indian 
or an African sun may have burnt upon him; no 
matter in what disastrous battle his liberty may 
have been cloven down; no matter with what 
solemnities he may have been devoted on the altar 
of slavery; the first moment he touches our sacred 
soil, the altar and the god sink together in the dust; 
his soul walks abroad in her own majesty; his bo- 
dy swelis beyond the measure of his chains, that 
burst from aroanc him, and he stands redeemed, 
regenerated, and disenthralled, by the irresisistible 
genius of universal emancipation. 

“Under the name of Ethiopian, the Greeks 
comprehended all meh of a black color. They 
are so named by Pliny the elderand Terence. But 
Rome having more immediate relations with Afri- 
ca than Greece, insensibly introduced the custom 
of designating the Blacks by the name of Africans. 

“The denomination of African prevails; but 


the use of these two names is equally improper;| 


seeing on the one hand, that Ethiopia, the inhabi- 
tants of which are not of the deepest black color, 
is but aregion of Africa, and, on the other, that 
there are Asiatic blacks. Heroditus names them 
Ethiopians with loug hair, to distinguish them 
from those of Africa whose hair is frizzled; be- 
cause it was believed formerly that the latter belong- 
ed exclusively to Africa, and that the blacks with 
long hair were only found on the continent of Asia. 
But we find by tne narratives of travellers, that on 
the African continent, as well as at Madagascar, 
there are also Negroes with long hair. Qn the 
other hand, the natives of the /sleof Andaman, in 
the gulph of Bengal, are blacks with frizzled haur; 
—im different parts of India, the inhabitants of the 
mountains have almost the same color, form,.agd 
species of hair, These considerations give. sup- 
port to the opinion that this race formerly bore 
sway over almost all Asia. : 

“ ‘The black color forming the most marked cha- 
racter which separates from the whites a portion of 
the human race, less attention has bee id to 
that difference of conformation which eateblishes 
varieties among the blacks themselves. Camper 
alludes to this when he,says that Rubens, Sebas- 
tien, Ricci, and Vander-Tempel, in, painting the 
Magi, represented blacks and not uegroegy 

“ Blumenbach has observed in the craniams of 
mummies, that which characterizes the negro race: 
Norden, Niehbur, Cassas, Voluey, arid Olivier; by 
inspection of the spbinxes, discover that the figure 
is :thiopian, from which Volney concludes, that to. 
the black race, now slaves, we are indebted for ibe 





law, * that the f ind revolts at ihe idea of a seri- 
ous discdssion on the subject of slavery. Every 


arts and sciences , even for speech. 


“ Gregory, in his. Historical and Mora! is., 
refers us to remote ages, to show in like mennin 
that the negroes are our masters in science. - Fo 
the Egyptians, among whem Pythagoras and Be on 
Greeks travelled to learn philosophy, were, in the 
opinion of many writers, no other than hegroes 
whose native features were changed: and modified 
by the successive mixture of Greeks, Romans, and 
Saracens. If it be proven that the sciences passeq 
from India to Egypt, is it less true that to arriye 
in Europe they crossed the Jatter country! 


“ Those who have wished to disinherit negroes 
have called in anatomy to their aid; and the differ 
ence of color gave birth to their first observations 
Meckel the elder thinks that the color of negroes 
is owing to the deep color of the brain; but Walter, 


mists, have found the color of the brain of he. 
groes to be the same as that of the whites. Bar. 
rere and Winslow believe that the bile of negroes 
is of a deeper color than that of Europeans; but 
Somering discevered it to be of a yellowish green, 

‘The learned professor of Goettingen remarks, 
that in Guinea, not only men, but dogs, birds, and 
particularly the gallinaceous tribes are’ black- 
whilst, near the frozen seas, bears and other ani. 
mals are all white. In general, the black color is 
found between the tropics; and its progressive 
shades follow the latitude among these who,’ very 
long ago established in a country, have neither 
been transplanted into other climates nor crossed 





by other races. 

“Among slaves who, in domestic service, are ac- 
customed tu a milder treatment and better nourish- 
ment, not only their features and physiognomy 
have undergone a visible change, but their moral 
habits are alsoimproved. Besides the uncontested 
fact that there are Albinos, Somering proves by 
various observations, that whites have assumeda 
black and yellow hue; and that negroes have whi- 
tened, or become of a pale color in consequence of 
disease. Nevertheless Hunter affirms, that when 
the race of an animal whitens, it is a proof of de- 
generation. But does it follow, that, in the human 
species, the white variety has degenerated? oris it 
necessary to say, with Dr. Rush, that the colorof 
the negroes is the result of a disease become he- 
reditary. 

“ All the difference among nations,” says Cam- 
per, “consists in a line drawn from the conduits of 
the ears, to the base of the nose, and another right 
line which touches the eminence of the coronal 
bone above the nose and extends to the most pro- 
mineut part of the jawbone; it being supposed that 
the head is viewed in profile. It is the angle form- 
ed by these two lines which constitutes, not only the 
difference between nations. but that of different 
animals. Thus the head of an African negro as 
well as that of the Calmuck makes an angle of se- 
venty degrees; and that of the Koropean, one of 
eighty: '"Phis difference of ten degrees forms the 
beauty of European heads, because it is an angle 
of one handred degrees which constitutes the great 
perfection of antique heads: : 

“Admitting that each people has a distinct cha 
racter, whiich is reproduced unti! it is altered oref 
faced by eventual mixture, yet who can fix the lapse 
of time necessary to destroy the influence of those 
diversities hereditarily transmitted, and which ave 
the effect of climate, of education, of dietetic regi 
men, or of habit. Blumenbach believes that the 
Europeans degenerate by a long residence im the 
two Indies or in Afsica. Somering dare not 
cide whether the primitive race of man, which onee 
inhabited some corner of the earth, be pertec 
in Europe. Whether it be adulterated in Nigriti™ 
seeing that, in point of foree and activity thie cone 
forrsatiow of negroes, with respect to their cliraates 
is as complete, and perbaps more so, than that 
}Europeans. Ht is not denied,that negroes have 





great corposeal strength; and as to beauyty,, whente 





Bonn, Somering, Vr, Gall, and other great anato- 
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does’it result! Is white, as acolor, to enter exclu- 
sively into that regularity of features which consti- 
{utes beauty? We know that different black tribes, 
to present the devil in the most unfavorable color, 
paint him white. 

“ Bosman boasts of the beauty of negresses in 
[odia. Ledyard and Lucus that of the negroes of 
Jalof. Lobo that of the negroes of Abyssinia. 
Those of Senegal,.says Adanson, are the finest 
men of Nigritia. Their shape is without defect; 
and (bere are no maimed among them. Cosigny 
saw at Goree negresses of great beauty ; of impo- 
sing form with Roman features. Ligon speaks of 
a negress of the isle of St. Jago, who possessed 


such a degree of beauty and majesty that he had| habits vad also improved in the same proportion 


never seen ber equal. , Robert Chasle applies this 
eulogium to the negresses and mulattoes of all the 
isles of Cape Vert. 

+ After such testimonies, Jedediah Morse will 
doubtless find some difficulty in explaining that 
character of superiority which he sees imprinted 
on the face of the white. 

“ Those systems which suppose an essential dif- 
ference between negroes and white men have been 
adopted, Ist. by those who, by every means seek 
to materialize man and to rob him of the dearest 
hopes of histheart: 2dly, by others, who, in the pri- 
mitive diversity of the human race seek for an ar- 
gument against the narration of Moses: Sdly, by 
men who, interested in colonial culture, seek, in 
the supposed want of the moral faculties of the 
negro another reason for treating him, with impu- 
nity, like a, beast of burden. 

*T have bad the pleasure of conversing with 
Bonn of Amsterdam, who has the finest collection 
known of human skins; with Blumenbach, who 
has the richest of human skulls; with Gall, Me- 
niers, Osiander, Cuvier, and Lacepede, all, with the 
exception of one who did not dare decide, like 
Buffon, Camper, Stanhope, Smith, Zimmerman, 
and Somering admit, in the human race, the unity 
of the primitive type. 

“Blumenbach says that, between the head of 
the wild boar and that of the domestic hog, which 
are confessedly of the same race, there is more 
difference than between the head of a negro and 
toat of a white man. Negroes being of the same 
nature as the whites, have the same rights as they 
to exercise; the same duties to fulfil. These rights 
aud these duties are antecedent to moral develop- 
ment. This exercise is doubtless improved or de- 
teriorated according to the qualities of individuals. 
But is the enjoyment of social advantages to be 
graduated by a comparative scale of virtues and 
talents, on which many of the whites themselves 
weuld not find a place? 

(To be continued.) y, 





From the Maryland Republican. 
MARYLAND. 
(Concluded. ) 


Besides this the State of MaryJand has been the 
last half century undergoing all the difficulties, dis- 
tress and vexation which are attendant upon that 
Condition of society where emancipation is pro- 
gressing. Many of those unfortunate beings when 
emancipated, are illy qualified for their change of 
condition—tiey form an incorrect estimate of the 
duties of self government. It requires more than 
one axe to redeem a generation of slaves from the 
thraldom, of miad and habit to which their chains 
have Jebased them, and to fit them for the enjoy- 
meat of freedam. Amongst the most wretched 
Conditjons to which man is subject, is that where he 
is tured Out upon a society for which he is unpre- 
pared, either by education, by habits, or by associa- 
tion, aud left at large to follow his own unregula- 
ted piopensities. No small stare of forbearance 
and virtue is required amongst those who have 


jlature of 1824 relaxed the laws, long in force, pro- 





cases, to injure ratier than benefit those that are 
liberated. 
gree by the certainty that like most revolutions, 
though the process is painful, the result must ulti- 
mately be beneficia! to’ both parties. 


It is not unlikely that the progress of emancipa- 
tion in the state of Maryland has been as rapid 
for some time past as was advisable for the wel- 
fare of either the whites or blacks.—Slaves have 
evidently become more intelligent and thereby 
somewhat better prepared for emancipation, in 
proportion as they have had freemen of their own 
elass and color to associate with.— Would that we 
could add with truth that their moral condition and 


—and from the same cause. Unfortunately the con- 
trary is the fact. No state in the union ought to 
be more interested in the success of the schemes for 
colonizing the free people of color than Maryland, 
because she experiences more than any other state, 
that condition of society requiring the beneficial 
influence which that scheme proposes—in Mary- 
land there is not only a greater proportion, bat ac- 
tually a greater number of free pecple of color 
than in any other state in the union. 


Owing to the regulations of neighboring states, 
forbidding emancipated negroes fram continuing 
in their borders, the laws of Maryland as a mea- 
sure of self defence prohibit the introduction of 
free negroes into the state. But every facility is 
allowed for the emancipation of her own slaves. 
when over a certain age however, their owners 
are not permitted to make them a burthen to socie- 
ty by manumission. 


By reference to the chapter on ig <i it 
will be seen that the slave population in Maryland, 
had increased from the year 1790 to the year 1820, 
only four per cent. making an aggregate of only 
4362 souls. ‘The number of free colored people in 
the same time, had accumulated from 8,043 to 
89,780, which is nearly five hundred per cent. In 
1790 not one fourteenth of the black population were 
free. In 1820 more than one fourth of them were free. 
The spirit of emancipation continues on the one 
hand, whilst on the other band slaves are drained off 
in considerable quantities by the bigher price which 
they command in the cotton and sugar countries of 
the south. ‘The emancipated negro is not admitted 
to the privilege of citizenship. He is allowed to par- 
take in no political right. No state in the union 
ought to be more interested for the success of the 
colonization scheme, than that of Marviand, be- 
cause po condition of society so extensively pre- 
vails, requiring the beneficial influence which that 
scheme proposes—beueficial no less to those that 
are left. than to those that remove to a sphere where 
they can walk abroad enjoying all the privileges of 
freemen. Free colored people are uot permitted 
to come from other states and settle in Maryland. 


It is an unpleasant fact to record that the legis- 


hibiting the introduction of slaves into the state of 
Maryland. Whilst the price of this species of pro- 
perly continues higher iu the southern market than 
it is here, the effect of tiis relaxation cannot he 
very extensively felt; but we may reasonably ques- 
tion whether it be an evidence of the liberality or 
of the wise policy of so enlightened a state, to pro- 
hibit a freeman from hei borders, because his skin 
is tinged beyond a certain shade, though he may 
plead his anxiety to join a wife ani family that 
are there, whilst at the same time they ope 
their doors freely to any number of the same unfor- 
tunate race, provided they are brought by masters 
or sold as slaves! 





From the New "York Observer. 
THE SLAVE TRADE, . 
A paragraph under our yey head, refers to 





lat’. been masters, to sistain the 
2, been m ‘ progress of a re- 
volition, which appears in perliaps-a majority of 


But humanity is consoled in some de- 


—— 
abe ratification of the Convention is contained in a 
Brazilian paper of Sept. 29, some of our Editorial 
brethren seem to infer that the date of the transac- 
tion is more recent than it really is. The news of 
its ratification was first announced in a Rio Janei- 
ro paper of about Nov. 19, 1825; and the ratifica- 
tions were exchanged in March, 1827; from which 
date the “three years” are to be reckoned. Con- 
sequently, they will terminate in March, 1880; or 
less than two years'and four months from the pre- 
sent time; after which, by the terms of the Treaty, 
it will not be lawful for the subjects of the Empe- 
ror of Brazil to be concerned in carrying on the 
Aftican Slave Trade, ‘under/any pretext, of 19 any 
manner whatsoever; and the catrying on-of such 
trade after that period, by any person subject to 
his fa,perial Majesty, will be “ deemed and treated 
as ie om ; . Set, 3 ‘ . 
Portugal, too, through the influence of Mr. ; 
ning, has consented to relingiish this unrighteous 
traffic. In reply toa note of that gentleman, (pre- 
sented on the 23d of Sept. 1826,) declaring that he 
‘* would never sign a Treaty with Portugal which 
did not contain an article for the final and total abo- 
lition of the Portuguese Slave Trade,” it was aver~ 
red by the minister of that government, (Oct. 2, 
1826,) that his Most Faithful Majesty would have 
no hesitation to’ insert an article in the Treaty 
which should bind him not only to the total aboli- 
tion of the Slave Trade in his own dominions, but 
to co-operate with Great Britain in the total ex- 
tinction of the traffic wherever it exists. 
Hence it was brought forward as a’ matter of 
congratulation, at the meeting of the London Afri- 
can Institution in Jane last, that the only two Chris- 
tian States which had hitherto refused to abolish the 
Slave Trade, Portugal and Brazil, had at length 
consented to its final abolition; Portugal without 
any delay, and Brazil in less than three years ‘from 
that time. ; 
The following is the article referred to: 
Brazit.— Slave Trade Abolished.—The Diario 
Fluminense, of Sept. 29th, contains the ratification 
of the Convention onthe Slave Trade between the 
emperor and the king of Great Britain. The high 
contracting parties thereby agree, that after three 
years from the date, the subjects of Brazil shall not 
be permitted to engage in the African Slave Trade, 
under'any pretext whatever, under pain of being 
considered and treated as pirates. We congratulate 
all the philanthropic on this important measure, 
which will speedily clese the greatest remaining 
market for African slaves in the world. 





From the New York Mo’ Courier. 
BOTANICAL EMBLEMs. 
The Cinnamon; Emblem of Injured Innecence. 
To obtain the fragrance of the cinnamon, you 
must bruise its rind—to taste it, you must break it. 
The emblem is beautifully illustrated in Lalla 
Rookh— 
‘“* The dream of the injured, patient mind 
That smiles at the wrengs of men, 


1s found in the bruised and wounded rind 
Of the cinnamon, sweetest then.” 


The Lupen; Emblem of Slavery. 
Its flowers grow in white branches, in the form 
ofa chalice, the cup dentilated. Zt ig destructive 
to the soil—ezhausting its strength, and destroying 
all other plants in its neighborhood. CouLp suaveRY 
FINDAFITTER EMBLEM? Slavery which exhausts the 
inoral sinews, and destroys'the moral strength? Is , 
if not calculated to bring’ destruct{on upon the soil 
where it exists’ Was not this the fate of Hayt, 


one of “the cane planted isles.” 

‘“* More lovely than clouds in the west, 

When the sun, faintly tinging the wave with his smiles, 
Sinks down ip the ocean to rest.” 


‘The Eglantine; ‘Emblem of Poesy. 





the Treaty between England and Brazil for the re 
pfession of the Slave Trade. From the fact that 


One would suppose that poesy ought to have a 
vast variety of emblems, inasmuch as it wearsa 
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thousand forms and characters, Of sad and melan- 
choly song the cypress would be a fit typeof une} 
intelligible property we might take the radish for 
an emblem, as all that is good of this plant is invisi- 
ble, at least so long as it remains, with its mother 
earth. There are poems, (so called) which might 
be typified by the cabbage and the red pepper. The 
muse however made her own selection long ago, and 
took the Fglantine under her special protection— 
she gave it to the poet as his particular poetry. At 
the Floreal games, the poetic prize, was a golden 


- ae a 


ploying slaves as operaiives in manufactures to the south. 
The time and place chosen fora display of doctrines of so 
benevolent a nature, wascertainly misplaced; as it respects 
time, never, we believe, since the first agitation of the sub- 
ject of Slavery, have the citizens of Philadelphia shown 
their disapprobation more pointedly. “Witness the success- 
ful election of J. Sergeant, Esq. over his opponent Judge 
Hemphill, of slavite predilection, to the Congress of the 
United States. As to place, a hall of an Institute is selected, 
bearing the honored name of a man, who, whilst life ani- 
mated his earthly tabernacle, held the whole system in ut- 





Eglantine. 
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& | slaves, America may possibly vie in cheapuess of manufac- 






ter abhorrence; aud who, had he been present when the 
learned gentleman prostituted his. talents on so ignoble a 
theme, the current of his zeal must have prompted him 
with that energy which ever propelled him to aciion, to 
bave rose and scowled into contempt, the base and sordid 
views promulgated on that occasion.—Hear him. 


‘‘ It isan ill-grounded opinion,” says Franklin, in his 
Essay on the Peopling of Countries, ** that by the labor of 














BEAUTIFUL EXTRACT. —.. 

I have seen a man in the glory of his days and 
the pride of his strength. He was built like the 
tall cedar, that lifts its head. above the forest trees; 
‘ike the strong oak that strikes its roots deeply into 
the earth. Ue feared no danger—he felt no sick. 
ness. His mind was vigorouslike his body; he 
was perplexed at no intricacy; he was daunted at ng 
difficulty; into hidden things he searched, and what 
was crooked he made plain. He went forth fear. 
lessly upon the face of the mighty deep, he survey- 
ed the nations of the earth; he measured the distances 
of the stars, and called them by their names; he glorj- 
edin the extent of his knowledge; in the vigor of hig 
understanding; and strove to search even into what 
the Almighty had concealed, and when I looked on 
him I said, * What a piece of work is man! hosy 
noble in reason! how infinite in faculties! in form 
and moving how expressive and amiable! in action: 
how like an angel! in apprehension ‘how’ like a 
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Be i hah ANA é tures with Great Britain. The labor of slaves can never be | Goq! ‘ 
| so cheap here, as the labor of working men is ia Great , , > 
Ciiversal warcipatio . Britain, Any one may compute it. Reckon, then, the in- I returned —his look was no more lofty, nor his J 
- terest of the first purchase of aslave, the insurance or risk step proud: his broken frame was like some ruin- ¢ 
EDITED BY BENJAMIN LUNDY. . on his life, his clothing and diet, expenses in his sickness,|ed tower; his hairs were white and scattered; and t 
—— and loss of time, loss by his neglect of 1: ge (neglect| his eye gazed vacantly upon what was passing i 
FIDUS ET AUDAX. which is natural to the man who is not to be benetitted by “ah: etd - 8 j 5 | 
hia avy eare ox diligence,) expense of a driver, to keep him around him. The vigor of his intellect was wasted, t 
SATURDAY, DECEMBER 15, 1827. at work, and his pilfering from time to time, (almost every |2"4 of all that be had gained by’ study nothing re- Z 
aan - ——imimmoms| slave being, from the uature of slavery, a thief,) and com- mained. He feared when there was no danger; and | " 
ta SOUTHERN POLICY. pare the whole amount with _ ig coy a so seahg ce ee when there was no sorrow he wept. His memory D 
Despotism is never in want of incentives to influence her wn es tang ag pred par a os Sanath hena.t? was decayed, and treacherous, and showed him on- 
to action., Our readers will find from the paragraph be- s ly broken images of the glory that was departed. 
Jow, that a few miserable beings, fleeing from the lash and REMOVAL OF SLAVES TO HAYTI. His house was to him like a strange land; and bis 
unbearable tasks of their Christian masters, have betaken| ‘The editor of the Genius of Universal Emancipation is friends were counted as his enemies; and he 
themselves to the fastnesses of a morass—braving’ all the) shout to despatch a vessel to Hayti, with a number of thought himself strong and healthful while his foot © 
horrors of disease and death, attendant on so insalubrious a) ery ancipated slaves, in the course of the present winter.— tottered bes the verge of the Nae He said of his . 
situation—to taste, what?—LIBERTY., To the:Negro it} 1 wij) probably sail in February, 1828. From fifty to an son—he is my brother; of his daughter—I know uN 
has charms—and often prompts him to measures, which,/ hundred more can be taken than are now engaged; and her not—and he inquired what was his ‘own o 
had they been accomplished dy @ Grecian or a Roman,) ..¥-) humane and philanthropic slaveholders as are desirous Toe. ~And — who supported his last steps, and : 
would have called forth the admiration, and been the theme} ,, give their slaves an opportunity to obtain their freedom, ministered to his many wants, said to me, as I look- st 
of many a fourth of July oration. But, alas! the black); oo. nab will be advantageous to all parties, are requested ed on the melancholy scene, “ Let thine heart re- . 
man is not to think, to act, or speak of Liberty. Policy, * ie aenadidin. paatination.. ‘ha Cemane ot Waves ceive instruction; for thou hast seen an end of all e 
southern policy requires that these\poor creatures should| | i baie A PP F 4 Recap ie Bulg As earthly perfection. - 
be swept fi ff their already trembli il with Ce ERG. DR IS ree IETS et ‘ P I have seen a beautiful female treading the first ve 
wma soteraren. a oo than what may be necessary in delivering them at Norfolk . . pear, ects be ti 
com of destruction; and every emblem of liberty and indus-|. yp *!stages of youth, and entering joyfully into the plea- . 
in Virginia. They will be received at that place, and put) f life. Th 4 a , th 
iry attendant on that happy state, must be obliterated. sures of life. e glance of her eye ‘was varia- 
md under contract to work in Hayti, for the term of three years, bl d eweet d h heek trembled Ww 
Although it isnot stated -that any! thing more than the as croppers, with a sufficient guarantee that they shall have Peng hat ag tare bak gee Th gree ny Be re 
breaking’ up thelr. establichmente is futended, yet, every as much land of the very best quality, to till as they can ean Sue Yue Bele popee Or eee) Par Ye ae in, 
o00 leans, WES 1s sequalated with; Whe ‘waters ‘of the of manage to edventage and that they shall be furnished with pap ow 6 bet cyhnen t ro reeap he, x _— vr ed 
fence, in the eyes of a southern man, that force and the de-| 4). aposesary gilewtaleds fc. &e. until they shall have had the dance, her light form, like the aspen seemed to po 
struction of human life, are no’ obstacles with them, for| ,; s ; ' Toray with every breeze. I returned—but she ha fi 
, time to raise the means to procure the same for themselves- |}, o¢ jn the dance. 1 soucht her in the cay circle of her rc 
the accomplishmentof such an object. —And when they shall have fulfilled their contracts, and | egmnanions but ] found her not Bee eve spark- Cal 
From the New Orleons Daily Advertiser. repaid the sums that may have been advanced for their P ; ; : 7 H ae d po 
We heard of & cirowmstance yesterday, which is of a na-|'°? “ y ' : : lec not there—the music of her voice was silence tin 
ture to rouse the vigilance of the constituted authorities of| P&S84ge, Provisions &c. (the terms being such, thes with |—-she rejoiced on earthno more. I saw a traid, . 
our state. A black woman returned to her master in this moderate labor they can easily do this and lay up some | sable and slow paced, who bore sadly to: an opened 4 
city after an absence of sixteen years, By her account, it thing besides,) they will receive land, from the government,| graye what oncé was animated and beaotiful. pr 
appears that there ts a negro settlement about eight miles ie Tee slinple. without to themselves, if they choose | Th d th hed, and a voice sed 
to the north of this city, between the Gentilly road and lake ee ee ee ay pone ee “Uktincl ~ a» an 
Pontchartrain. The spot where these negroes have located | to take it; or, should they prefer it, they may renew their| broke the awful silence—“Mingle ashes with ashes, por 
shamosizen, fe por ip yee ae ones contracts, or seek some other means of obtaining a liveli-|and dust with its original dust. To the > pas 
Prieries, in this country, Similar to, the Oasisof the great} hood, in that or any oth tr whence she was at first taken, consign we the bo- 
Deserts, a piece of firm soil has been found, to whi , ewberuis i ’ Bn sep 
wy aan ound, to wpion the It may safely be asserted, that the terms thus offered to |dy of our sister.” They eover her with the damp 





approach is cut off by swamps resembling quicksands in 
their nature, ‘as they are sure to swallow up the inexpe- 


soil, and the solid clods of the valley; and the 
rienced hunter, who ventures unprepared within their vor- 


the slaves who may be permitted to embrace them, are bet” : P 
worms crowded into her silent abode. Yet o 


ter than, perhaps, bave ever been held out to the accep. 

















tex. It appears that several blacks baving discovered the ' sit ; i ‘upon the 1 
means of passing those morasses, have sought for and fixea| ‘Ce of any considerable number of persons in similar cir. ner eed is te ma weet oF wit) 
their homes, in those small tracks of firm ground, which| cumstances, at least in modern times. They will be em- | A'@VE, aS NE wept hesaid, — here is - fi vis Bal 
are here and there discovered in their centre. The camp| phatically free, the moment they touch the soil of Hayti— | 8'8Ce, OF loveliness that continueth in ve ath duc 
from. which tbe aforesaid opgress came, is said to contain! up der the protection of a republican government, composed | '® the end of all bis glory and perfection. | 
fifty or sixty souls, who regularly plat corn, sweet puta- , . 6 ? P I have see infant with a fair brow, and @ “pe 
toes, and other vegetables, and raise hogs and poultry.—| Of their brethren—in a land where continual summer pro- ave seen an Iniant with a vant the, 
Some, no doubt, occasionally resort to fishing, but the ob-| duces the fruits of the earth in abundance, and the rigors frame like polished ivory. Its limbs were p oth hav 
ject of their excursions generally, is to pillage by night in| of winter are unknown—where the door is open to respecta. | '® its sport; it rejoiced and again it wept, but wheth- stor 
the environs of this city. bility and affluence, and the odious distinctions of prejudi er its glowing cheek dimpled with smiles or mt let 
: : ’ prejudice > pent - . ' Piet 
itis bejieved that the uncommon dryness of (be present bik toll Seinen Rela.” Se cheat. Geawh ta. of telat lace | Dlue eye was brilliant with tears, still I said to my inst 
Gear, bas made those retreats attainable, by a littleperse- SPF Fe, 7 FATS Oey a, OF Careme, PARP heart, “It is beautiful.” It was like the first pure a 
verance and ingenuily; aud we are teld there is another| on theglobe, to our knowledge, where liberated slaves will bI hi b bh ‘hed plant has shot forth, alte 
camp about the head of the Bayou Bienvenu. POLICY im-| be better provided for (if as wel)) than in the beautiful island ue yeokg aprenden eae d whose rep, 
periously calls for a thorougbsearch, and the desttuction of | (11.04: un: whose cup is filled with a dew drop, and w at o1 
all such resorts wherever found to exist. Haylti, under the arrangement gow made for them. head reclines upon its parent stem, ” te 

' : Letters must be addressed (post paid) to BENJAMIN] J again saw this child when the lamp of reas@™ . 
FRANKLIN INSTITUTE OF PENNSYLVANIA. LUNDY, Baltimore, Maryland. first dawned uponits mind. Its soul was gentle bein 
We took occasion in the 224 No. of this paper, tomake| § Editors of newspapers, generally, who are favora-| peaceful; its eyes sparkled with joy, as it look dices 
some remarks on an address delivered in that Institution, by| ble to the abolition of slavery, by the expatriatiow of the jreens on this good and pleasant world. It rae in bi 


T.P. JOBes, M. D-in November last, on the subject of ea- 


slaves, are particularly desired to notice the above. 


swiftly in the ways of knowledge—it bowed its ea , 

















GENIUS OF UNTVERSAL EMANCIPATION. 











to jnstruction—it stood like a lamb before its teach- 
ers. -It,jwas not proud,, or envious, or stubborn, 


and ital never beard of the vices and vanities of 


the world. And whéi V'looked upon it, I remem- 
bered! that-our Saviour: bad said “ kxcept ye be- 
come as little ehvidreny ye cannot enter into the 
kingdom. of heaven. 

But the stene. was ehanged, and I saw a man 
whom the world cailed honorable, and many wait- 
ed for his smile, They pointed out the fields that 
were his, and talked ofthe silver and gold that he 
had gathered: they admired the stateliness of his 
domes, and extolled the honor of his family. And 
his heart: answered secretly: ‘‘ By my wisdom 
have I gotten all this,.so he returned no thanks to 
God, neither did he fear or serve him. And as I 
passed along, F heard the, complaints of the LA- 
BORERS who had reaped down the fields, and the 
cries of the poor whose covering he had taken away; 
but the sound of feasting and revelry was in his 
apartment, and the unfed beggar came toltering 
from his door.—But he considered not that the 
cries of the OPPRESSED were continually enter- 
ing inthe ears of the Most High. And when I 
knew that this man was once the teachable child 
that | hadloyed— the beautiful infant that I had ga- 
zed upon with delight—I said in my: bitterness 
«| bave seen an end of all perfection,” and I laid 
my mouth in the dust. 

Col, Reg. 





RUSSIAN FANATICISM. 


About six or seven years since, a girl, 13 years 
of age, commenced digging with her hands ucder 
a tree, near the chureh of the village of Goseiou, 
in the neighborhood of Moscow: in consequence 
of communications said to have been received in 
various dreams, that she would find, in the first in- 
stance, a candle; secondly, a post; then an image, 
which was to be placed in a niche of the church, 
left purposely for it; and lastly a spring of wa- 
ter, that would become the source of a mighty ri- 
ver. The nature of this supernatural communica- 
tion becoming known, immense crowds flocked to 


the spot, to witness the result of her labors: among 


whom were many sick people, who expected to be 
relieved from their infirmitics by drinking, or wash- 
ing their sores with the muddy water which cellect- 
ed during her operations, the ground being com- 
posed of argillaceous strata, with much moisture 
fromrain. In the course of her proceedings, the 
candle and post made their appearance; but the 
police then interfered, and prevented the con- 
tinuation of the farce, in consequence of the dis- 
covery of collusion between her parents and the 
priest and clerk of the village, who had devi+ 
sed this extraordinary mode of giving celebrity 
and wealth to.a poor country church. Itis gene- 
rally thought that the affair terminated in all the 
parties, including the. piiest, being kneuted and 
sent to Siberia. 





IMPORTANCE OF TYPES. 


The New York Gazette says, “a Lavy living 
with Mr. Joseph Caton, on Taylor’s Island, near 
Baltimore, killed on. the 11th, forly eight wild 
ducks ata single shot !” Here isa terrible attack 
upon a lady, of which we could never have thought 
the grave editors of the New York Gazette would 
have been guilty. [tis bad enough to tell such a 
story of a delicate female, making her out a com- 
plete tomboy and amazon. (Had it been deaur 
instead of ducks that she bad shot, it would have 
altered the case.) But not content with this state- 
ment, so derogatory to the lady’s character, she is 
at once putout of all respectable society by the fur- 
ther uneytivocally equivocal expression that she 
was a lady living with Mr.| Joseph Caton! thus 
bringing the reputation of Mr. Josepb Caton, into 
discredit, aind perhaps creating a serious difficulty 
in bis domestic ‘relations. © All this mischief has 


which it would have read /ad instead o/ lady. 
R. I, Amer. 








been done simply by a little redundant y, without 
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DOMESTIC. 

CONGRESS.—In relation to the complexion of the new 
Standing Committees appointed on Monday last, the Na- 
tional Journal says:— 

‘““ Of the new Standing Committees, we have room'now 
merely to remark, that an entire change has been made in 
them, and we are not now prepared to say that the change 
is for the better. 
derstood to he anti-tariff—. In that case, Mr. Macnary, the 
ahle Chairman of the Committee, will be embarrassed with 
difficulties which nothing but the most determined perse- 
verance and untiring exertions will enable him to overcome. 
We are satisfied he will do his daty—disagreeable as that 
duty may be, when opposed by a majority of the Commit- 
tee with whom he acts,” 

It is said that Mr. Rando)ph’s voice is quite broken; so 
much so that he cannot speak above a whisper. 

Handsome Dividend -—-The Firemen’s Insurance Company 
‘of Baltimore, havedeclared a dividend of twenty per cent. 
on itscapital. Thé Company has only been in operation 
seventeen months. 

At a numerots meeting of Irishmen, and the descendants 
of Irishmen, convened at Philadelphia on Saturday last, it 
was resolved to erect a monument to the memory of the 
late Toomas AnpisEmmer. A committee was appointed to 
write a letter of condolence tothe family of the deceased, 
and William Duane, Esq. was selected to deliver an eulo- 
gium. 

The Grand Jury of the city of New York have found bills 
of indictment against all the persons concerned in the late 
duel, which resulted in the death of Mr. Graham, of" the 
New York Enquirer. They stand indicted for misdemean- 
or, the extent to which the powers of the courtreach, the 
murder having been committed without the jurisdiction of 
the state. 

The Ohio River at Pittsburg, on the 7th instant, was 13 
feet above low water mark. 

In Philadelphia last week, there were 80 ceaths—5 by the 
small pox ! 

There is exhibited (being exhibited, the new grammarians 
would have it) in Harrison street, an Ox weighing 4000 
pounds, probably, says the advertisement, the largest in the 
world. It is difficult to imagine how he could be larger;— 
but good judges say he may yet weigh a thousand pounds 
more. Heis, however, adds the advertisement, more ad- 
mired for the beauty of his color, and the symmetry of his 
form, than his extraordinary size. To his activity we can 
bear witness, having seen him, to our astonishment, rise on 
his legs. The Hog, his companion, weighing 1,3804 pounds, 
appears incapable of that feat of agility. —Balt. mer. 

Kentucky Election. —We learn that Messrs. Catuoun and 
Cuitton have both resigned their claims to the contested 
seat in Congress, under the late election, and have fairly 
agreed to refer the issue to a new election, which the Go- 
vernor of the State, has, no doubt, ordered to be held. 

The Lycoming (Penn ) Gazette states that a company of 
enterprising citizens of the State of New York, have purcha- 
sed a tract of ten thousand acres of land. situated on Ly- 
coming creek, and containing ao inexhaustible bed of Stone 
Coal. The creek has so far. been rendered navigable by 
the labors of the company, that during the Jate rains, two 
arks laden with coal descended from the mines. The 
country watered by the west branch of the Susquehanna 
river, abounds in mineral treasures, 

New Orleans. —Willie’s Prices Current of the 17th ult. 
says:—Our market is dull and unsettled, as is generally the 
ease at this time of the year, when the communication 
with the western country is interrupted by the low waters. 
The weather has been dry and favorable for business, 
otherwise warm for the season. Freights continue low and 
dull, and show strong symptoms of deg lining. 


Rail Road from Cayuga Lake to the Susquehanna.—The 
Utica Intelligencer mentions thata meeting of committees 
appointed by the citizens of Tioga and Tompkins counties, 
was held in Oswego on the 20th ult. to take into considera- 
tion the expediency of constructing a rail road between 

thacaand Oswego. A committee was appointed to prepare 

a memorial to the Legislature, praying an act of incorpora- 
tion for a company to be formed for the purpose, with a 
capital of one bundred thousand dollars, The distance be- 
} tween the two places is about thirty miles. 

The American Centine) mentions a report as circulating 
in Phijadelphia, that Mr. Clay, the Secretary of State, is to 
succeed Mr. Gallatin 19 the mission to the Court of St. 
James, and that Mr. Sergeant is to be made Secretary of 
State. 

The Editor of the New York Evening Post, has received a 
letter from Washington, which says:—* It is ramored here 
that the Hon. Daniel Webster is to be appointed Minister to 
England.” 


The loss of property, in consequenas of damage to ves- 














The Committee on Manufactures is un-/ 
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sels in the St. Lawrence by drift ice, is estimated, in the 
Quebec papers at 200,000, cm? 
‘ Wi: 


Belfast; and the Packet ship 

Live ave arrived at. New York 
o) wr “the 4th of November. No- 
P yet) transpired from the Porte; and 









The ship Josephine, fro 
Manchester, fro 
brmging Liver 
thing decisi¥e 


the rebellion im Spain- “rather to ‘ound, than 
be suppressed. A victory iat at the rsians over 
the kussians, after vlong confitct. The Eng- 
lish Cotton Trade is still in a very depressed state, and pri- 


ces on the decline. A Havre paper{speaks in very lively 
terms of the, prodigious-inerease of the French, shipping 
since 1814. “The London’ Gazette of the S0th October, 
contains an order of his Majesty in council, permitting ves- 
sels of the United States to enter ports of the Bahama 
Islands, in ballast, for the purpose of expo¥ting thenee 
fruit and salt. 4 

Lloyds Lists of the 20th ard S0th of October give a variety 
of accounts from Smyrna to the 24th of S-ptember, and 
Trieste to the J4th Uctober; of the robberies of mer- 
chantmen by the Greek pirates. Among others, the Che.’ 
rub from America, with a cargo of colonial produce, ha 
been ‘completely plundered off Carabusa. The pirate’ 
make no discrimination, but English, Swedes,, and all tha® 
fall in their way are plundered. One ship, which had‘ 
been carried into Egina, had been liberated by the Cambri- 
an, British ship of war. 

Flaxseed.—A letter from Belfast under date of Nov, 2d 
says;—*‘As respects Flaxseed, you are no doubt fully aware, 
one half of the imports from the United States, last season 
remains on hand, which in our opinion will fully supply 
the wants of our farmers for this description the comjng 
year. The crop in Holland and Russia is represented as of 
good quality, and of full average in quantity; we have no 
idea the imports from either country will be otherwise than 
limited, as our farmers cannot grow flax to sell at the rates 
we import the Dutch, and we cannot but look for a stil! 
further diminution in the sowing.” 

A line of Telegraphs between Liverpool and Holy head, 
began to work on the 25th Oct. and was expected to con- 
vey intelligence the whole distance, 128 miles, in five mi- 
nutes. The first cowmunication was made to Briddon in 
11 minutes, that the ship Napoleon, from New York, was 
off Holyhead. 

From the East.—Despatches from Admiral Codrington 
announce, that the Egyptian fleet, in the harbor of Navari- 
no, had violated the armistice.—-On the 4th of October, a 
portion of this feet was intercepted by Admiral Codrington 
steering in the direction of Patras, and, as it afterwards 
appeared, intending to relieve that place. They were sub- 
sequently joined by another division. Admiral Codrington 
apprised them that they were Violating the armistice woich 
had been concluded with Ibrahim Pacha The Turkish 
Commander replied, that he was acting under the orders of 
the Pacha, and affected not to know that the proceedings 
was any violation of the existing armistice. Admiral Co- 
drington fired at some of the transports to make them show 
their colors. Three or four disregarded the summons, 
when they were immediately boatded, and the remarkable 
circumstance transpired, that they were protected by Aus- 
trian papers, and a Turkish firman conjointly. They were 
of course suffered to depart. At first, Admiral Codrington 
intimated to the Egyptian fleet which had left the harbor of 
Navarino, that as they had violated the armistice, they should 
not be permitted either to proceed or to return to Navaiino. 
This howeyer was mot persisted in, and at the date of the 
despatches they were on their return to join the rest of the 
fleet. The Russian {tee was in sight off Zante on the 
lith, to join Admiral Codrington. 

The advices from Constantinople of the latest date com. 
municate the submission of the twelve insurgent districts 
of the Greek Continent to the Patriarch of Constantinople. 
It is couched in terms of great humility. Qo the 18th Sep- 
tember, the Patriarch went in grand procession to visit the 
Porte. —Having been introduced to the Kiaja Bey, he pre- 
sented to him 27 acts of submission, of the towns and dis. 
tricts of Rotgelia, from Prevesa to the Isthmus of Corinth 
and Thessaly.’ These acts were signed and sealed by the 
Primates, the Capitani, and the Elders of the country, who 
expressed in them their repentance of their revolt, implor- 
ed the Patrierch’s pardon for the excommunications the 
had incurred, and declared their firm resolution to live 
die henceforth as faithful Rayatof the Sultan. 

The Patriarch added that thé"principles of the religion 
which he professed ordered bim to pardon, and that he had 
now only to implore the clémency of the Sublime Porte. 
The Kiaja Bey after having read and verified these seve- 
ral documents, which bad been previously translated into 
Turkish, replied— te 

“The divine law commants tif to spare him who submits, 
If an infidel kills the ton 6f @ Musselman and asks oe 
the father must pardon him, éven though he had the lifeless 
body of his soa before his eyés. In the same manner fol- 
lowing the precept of our holy religion, the Sublime Porte 
grants forgiveness to all the Greeks who had laid down 
their arms. You may announce to them the Tet sew, 
and increase in all places the renown of the c ey of 
his Highness.” z 
The three Bishops who were kept as hostages and the 





Primates of the Islands were releas. 3 on the following day. 




















Literary Department. « 
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‘¢ It is the gift of Poetry to hallow every place in which it 
moves; to.breathe round nature an odour more exquisite than the 
perfume of the rose; and to shed over it @ tint more magical than 
the blush of morning.” j 
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EXTRACT FROM A POEM, 

Delivered by the Hon. Joun Baitey, member of a from 
Massachusetts, before the Federal Adelphi, at the Commence- 
ment of Brown University in Providence, September 6, 1827. 

Son of the South! we grant these ills exist; 
We grant that other ills extend their mist 
Over the sunny aspect of our land. 
We mourn that thousands in our country stand 
The dark memento of a darker age, 
Whose crimes ensombre Afric’s storied page. 
We mourn that we, in Freedom’s own retreat, 
Where liberty and law sublimely meet, 
Should bear the mis’ry of this hard bequest 
From fathers who have long since sunk to rest. 
The Upas tree was planted, ere ’twas seen 
That deadly poison sped through every vein. 
The dyke was wasted, and the floods came in, 
Ere good men seemed to know the act was sin. 
O what uncounted blessings have we lost 
By this one error! Who can weigh the cost, 
In local jealousy, servile alarm, 
And frail defence, and Jabors palsied arm ? 


But grant the ill is one of other days; 
Grant ’tis the drawer of the note that pays; 
Has no endorsement pledg’d the present age ? 
Has all been done, the mighty ill t’ assuage, 
That mind and hand can do? If aught remaio, 
We are not guiltless of the lasting stain. 


There are who say that we, in northern clime, 
No longer mark’d by relics of the crime, 
Must never touch on this mysterious theme; 
Nor write, nor speak, nor think—nor even dream. 
But we are men; and wought of human kind 
We reckon alien to the human mind. 
So said the Roman: so we also say 
*T was truth of old; 'tis truth of modern day. 
Who shall bestride our pen, Sur tongue, our brain, 
And tell us, Think of ‘this—from that abstain, 
Nor think, nor speak, nor write, but as we please, 
Or dire disunion on our country seize ? 
This is not language due to freemen’s ear: 
It is not language freemen deign to hear. 
The honor of our country and our sires 
Is dear to us, though far from tropic fires; 
To us, whose sterner clime has check’d that ill, 
Which the more genial south is heir too, still. 
But grant that inf’rest only gives the right 
To speak afd think: if at the dead of night 
Wild flames enwrap the mansion at my side, 
And roll to heaven their all-consuming tide, 
Have I no int’rest in the midnight, scene? 
And sball I hush myself to sleep serene ? 
Away with thought so poor. More generous views 
Should guide our hearts, and kindred warmth transfuse. 
We have a commmon stake, a common weal: 
When one part suffers, every part must feel. 


Of all the roots that feed the spreading oak, 


Ye solemn sophists say, can one be broke, 
And yet the common stock be unimpair’d, 
Nor feel that lost, which every portion shar’d 2 


So is our tree of union. Have ye seen 
The farewell words of hj than whom has been 
On earth none greater, Petter ? He proclaims, 


That int’rest changes not with local names; 

That East and West are bound in common ties; 

That North and South together fall, or rise. 

Cease then the doctrine, false, diseordant, crude, 

That int’rest varies with the latitude; 

That part can suffer, yet the whole not feel; 

That southern penury is northern weal. 

We have a country: let it all be ours; 

All, eee the sun shines feir; all, when the tempest 
owers. 


-_ Coo 


Mary Ann Browne, a young lady, said to be only fifteen 
years of age, is the writer of Moni Blanc, and other Poems. 
The following lines are beautiful, and if the author be in- 


GENIUS OF UN 
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ed from the maturity of a genius which affords in childhood 


such ‘* buds of promise.’’—W. E. Galaxy. 


“ YMatch and JDray.”’ 
~Saw ye where-theSaviour kept="" == 
Watch, while His disciples slept? 
id ye hear that Saviour speak, 
While the sweat bedewed his cheek ? 
Did ye listen to the Lord, 
And receive bis hallowed word ? 
Heard ye your Redeemer say 
To his followers, ‘‘ Watch and pray ?” 


Not to them alone that call-— 

it was given alike forall: 

All in pleasure, all in pain— 

They that serve, and they that reign; 
All alike are mortal dust— 

Vain is eve y earthly trust, 

None can see how soon they may 

Be as nothing—* Watch and pray ‘”’ 


Rich men, in your palaces, 

Where ye live in plenteous ease, 
Glorying in your golden store, 

Know ye not ‘twill soon be o’er ? 
Have none told ye what must be, 
That so careless still are ye ? 

Hear it now—the voice obey: 

Ye are mortal !—‘* Watch and pray \” 


Maiden in thy beauty’s pride, 

With life’s bitterness untried, 
Know’st thou, though in life's young bloom 
Thou may’st perish in the tomb? 

There the fairest Howers must wither— 
Thou, like them, art hastening thither; 
Beauty soon will pass away— 

Ob! whilst lovely, ‘* Watch and pray !” 


Peasant, in thy lowly cot, 

Murmuring at thy humble lot. 

While thy children round thee strive, 
Asking bread thou canst not give,— 
Wait with patience on the Lord; 

He will not forget his word; 

Dark temptations strew thy way— 
*Gainst their power ‘* Watch and pray !” 


Earthly wealth will not endure; 

None ’gainst Time can be secure; 

Rich and poor, and king andslave, ‘‘ 

All must moulder in the grave! 

Buta day of wrath shall come— 

All again must quit the tomb. 

See, itcometh! Blest be they, 

Who, while here, will ‘‘ Watch and pray !” 





Sealing an Dath. 
** Do you,” said Fanny t? other day, 
‘* In earnest love me as you say ? 
Or are those tender words applied 
Alike to fifty girls beside ?” 
** Dear, cruel girl,” cried I, ‘ forbear, 
For by those eyes—those Jips, Iswear—”’ 
She stopped me as the oath I took, 
And cried,—** You've sworn, now kiss the book.” 


Fashion’s Wome, 
Pray, ladies and gentlemen, listen to me, 
While to you a bright tale I relate, 
Of elegant goods, such as fine jewelry, 
And spectacles too, through which you can see, 
And numberless things ¥ shull state. 


Miss Nancy stepp’d in, and with wondrous delight, 
Saw some elegant boxes display‘d, 

Dear me I am sure they have dazzled me quite, 

The paintings and gold are so spjendid and bright, 
And their forms are so tastefuily made. 


Those new fashioned boxes twas thus she admir’d, 
And I’m sure they deserv'd al! her praise; 

And these are not all to which she aspir’d, 

A beautiful bag made of beads she desir’d, 
And gilt bracelets attracted her gaze. 


Then in came Dick Rattle, and this inquiry made, 
Have you Razor Srrops made by Gaylord, 

A cane too, I want, with a curious head, 

And here’s something else that 1 very much need, 
Some Chess Men, and Backgammon board. 


What a beautiful store, and how well it is fill’d, 

He cried, as be turn’d to go out; 
Mock and Tortoise Shell Combs, both high top & quill’d, 
And every invention with which man is skill’d, 

Not excepting smal) marbles to shoot. 


And tooth picks and thimbles, and snuff boxes too, 
With all kinds of animals in; 
From one, a black devil will jump out at you, 





deed no older than she is represented, much may be expect- 


With eyes all on fire and tongue all so blue. 
And he stares with a terrible grin. 





















And then should you want a good clasp lor your 
Or one for your bag or your purse, = 
Here you'll find them, I’m sure, or a nice plated hook. 
And all kinds of glasses, in which you may.leok, 
To make you ’pear better or worse.. 







——_——— 


Cloak 


Knives, ‘scissors and razors, you have for sale here, 
And Hemming’s best Negpies you've’ too, ., , 

Puffs, Poudres and Soaps, which will make the skin clear 

Besides many gifts for the coming new year, , 
With faces most frightful to tiew. 


And now can you guess, where these things came to 

If youcan’t, Pmthe one to inform you, | Pat 
Where €ach little lad and gay beautiful lass, 
Will find lots of toys, madevof lead, wood:and glass, 


And magical lanterns quite new. ,f 


Well ladies I'l} tell you,at J. PRES TON’S store, 
These wonderful things may be seen; Sn 

A pair of Gold Spectacles hang at the door, 

And the house it is number’d one hundred and four, 
And the street "tis called MARKET, I ween.” 
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